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REVIEWS 


Altercatio Hadriani Augusti et Epicteti Phi- 
losophi. By Lioyp Wittiam Dary and 
SucuieEr. 168 pages. University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana 1939 (Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture 24.1-2) $2. 

This publication consists of two parts. The first is 
written by a student of Professor W. A. Oldfather of 
the University of Illinois, the second by a professor of 
the University of Gottingen. Despite minor incon- 
veniences (see E. M. Sanford, Speculum 15 [1940] 106- 
108) it is a good example of international collaboration. 

Daly’s work consists in a literary history of what he 
aptly calls the “question-and-answer dialogue” and the 
place of the Altercatio Hadriani in this development. 
In his introduction he discusses the classical terminology 
(altercatio, dmopia Kai Avoas, quaestiones et respon- 
siones, etc., lastly catechismus), the wide range of sub- 
ject matter, the popular appeal of some of this literature, 
and its relations to the classical dialogue. The second 
chapter deals with the antecedents of this genre; except 
for collections of definitions, such as the pseudo-Platonic 
épor, the result is that “one does not find much before 
the first actual examples,” which occur in the second 
century B.C. In his third chapter Daly discusses the de- 
velopment of this type under two headings : in the re- 
ligious field it varies from the more learned type of 
biblical exegesis and dogma to more popular question- 
and-answer dialogues like the loca Monachorum; on the 
secular side we have first of all certain technical dialogues 
(on medicine, law, music, rhetoric, grammar: a hand- 
book of midwifery written in Greek was translated into 
Latin, re-translated into Greek and translated back into 
the Latin) and a number of popular dialogues, among 
which are the “Life” and “Questions” of the philosopher 
Secundus, the Altercatio Hadriani Augusti et Epicteti 
Philosophi, and the Disputatio Regalis et Nobilissimi 
Juvenis Pippini cum Albino Scholastico. 

The Latin of these last three texts, the discussion of 
which forms the central part of Daly's contribution, and 


to which we shall return presently, 1s edited with critical 
introductions, notes and related texts by Suchier. Noth- 
ing illustrates better the popularity of these texts than 
the fact that of the third text there exist not less than 
a hundred manuscripts. As far as one can judge, the 
editing of these texts, some of which have not hitherto 
been easily accessible, is done with the utmost accuracy. 

Concerning the Secundus text Daly argues that 
Secundus 1s identical with an Athenian philosopher, 
Secundus, mentioned by Philostratus and Suidas; that 
the “Life” and the “Questions” were written at the 
same time; that both the Oriental and the Latin versions 
were imported from Byzantium, and that the Greek 
original was inspired by works like the Acts of the 
Heathen Martyrs rather than by oriental sources. There 
follows a thorough discussion of the oriental and western 
versions. As regards the Altercatio Daly has some inter- 
esting remarks on the popular lore contained in this 
text and various excellent observations on the date: the 
work is mentioned for the first time by Alcuin, and 
various writings of a similar chazacter, as well as the 
vocabulary and the history of Epictetus’ reputation, 
point to a date as early as the second century a.p. The 
field of influence of the Altercatio is the medieval tra- 
dition of the Enfant Sage. The third text, the Dispu- 
tatio, used the Latin “Secundtis questions” but a trans- 
lation different from that which 1s preserved; other 
known sources are the Altercatio and Symposius, and it 
is probable that the whole is a genuine work of Alcuin. 
A useful commentary on the Altercatio and a_ biblio- 
graphy conclude Daly’ s work, 

It may be said with confidence that Daly’s work 
represents sound and stimulating scholarship although 
one feels that it is not quite as thorough on the Greek 
as on the Latin side; a work like the Religious Disputa- 
tion at the Sassanid Court (ed. E. Bratke, Texte und 
Untersuchungen, N.F., IV, 3 [1899]) should not have 
been omitted even if the author did not strive for com- 
pleteness. With respect to the “Life” of Secundus this 
reviewer is inclined to believe that it is inspired by 
oriental rather than classical models. The connections 
with the Syntipas cannot be denied, and Daly’s main 
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argument against oriental influences, a Greek papyrus 
from the second or third century a.p., is not decisive; 
after all the story of Ahikar, which is undoubtedly 
oriental, was known to the Greeks as early as Theophras- 
tus (E. Meyer, Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine 
[Leipzig 1912] 124). The “Questions” both in the 
Secundus and in the Altercatio fulfill an entertaining or 
moralizing, rather than an instructive purpose; they are 
riddles, witticisms, or moralizing reflections. Clearly it 
was to the questions, rather than to the surrounding 
narrative, that the popularity of these productions was 
due: many manuscripts of the Secundus, both in Greek 
and in Latin, contain only the “Questions.” Both their 
general character and the puzzling problem of their 
popularity remind us so much of those of oriental 
gnomic wisdom, e.g. of the Ahikar romance, that one 
feels prone to postulate an oriental model. 
Paut J. ALEXANDER 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Tonarten und Stimmungen der antiken Musik. 
By Otro JoHaNNes Gompost!. 148 pages, 1 
figure. Munksgaard, Copenhagen 1939 


We had believed in a neatly made system of octaves, 
each composed of two tetrachords either in Dorian or 
Phrygian or Lydian mode, and supplemented with 
three hypo-octaves manufactured by detaching the 
upper tetrachords and regluing them onto the lower 
ends of the original octaves; and likewise with three 
hyper-octaves, by cutting off the lower tetrachords and 
regluing them onto the upper ends of the original 
octaves. These nine harmoniai, so we supposed, were 
brought into the same pitch (so that only their struc- 
ture differed), in order to make them performable on 
the lyre. These transposed harmoniai were the tropoi. 

Gombosi quotes D. B. Monro (The Modes of An- 
cient Greek Music, Oxford 1894) as the earliest heretic 
and is kind enough to credit me with a further assault 
against this artificial edifice by my interpreting the 
notation of the Greeks and proving that the lyre was 
tuned to a halftoneless scale (Curt Sachs ‘Die griech- 
ische Instrumentalnotenschrift’ Zeitschrift fiir Musik- 
wissenschaft 6 [1924] 289-301). The following blow 
came from R. P. Winnington-Ingram (Mode in ancient 
Greek music, Cambridge 1936). Gombosi’s book has 
given that old illusion the finishing stroke. 


It is rather hard to find one’s way across the maze 
of his ingenious deductions; so the reader might wel- 
come a short cut. 


All Greek octaves (Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, etc.) 
had exactly the same structure, that is, the one that we 
would have called Dorian, corresponding to the white 
keys of our piano from E to E. Dorian, Phrygian, 
Lydian, etc. differed exclusively in their pitches; they 
were keys, as our C and D. The names seem to have 


been confused in various times and towns. Gombosi, 
following Aristoxenos, accepts thirteen keys; in modern 
terminology they read: Hypodorian from B to b with 
one sharp; Low Hypophrygian or Hy patastian c-c’ with 
four flats; High Hypophrygian c sharp to ¢’ sharp with 
three sharps; Low Hypolydian d-d’ with two flats; 
High Hypolydian d sharp to d’ sharp with five sharps; 
Dorian e-e’; Low Phrygian or Iastian f-f’ with five flats; 
High Phrygian f sharp to f’ sharp with two sharps; 
Low Lydian g-g’ with three flats; High Lydian g sharp 
to g’ sharp with four sharps; Low Mixolydian or 
Hyperdorian a-a’ with one flat; High Mixolydian or 
Low Hyperphrygian b flat to b’ flat with six flats; 
Hypermixolydian or High Hyperphrygian b-b’ with 
one sharp. 

For practical purposes, all these keys were embodied 
in, not transposed into, the Perfect system or standard 
Dorian double octave A-a’ and comprising the maxi- 
mum range of an elaborate lyre and of a good singer. 


Examples: 

DORIAN HYPODORIAN  HYPERMIXOLYDIAN 
a a a 

} b b central octave 

a }central oct. e \ central oct. 

e J B 

A A A 


The composer and the singer were free to use the 
entire range, but the central octave with the mese as 
the center of gravity changed their places. This is why 
the higher keys could be called plaintive and whimsical, 
and the lower keys, growling (barybromoi), though 
their ranges did not necessarily differ. 

Modality, that is, characteristic structure of the 
octave, is touched upon only by late authors. They 
drew attention to the fact that changing the key altered 
the structure of the original (Dorian) central octave. 
This original e-e’ octave ran e f g in Dorian, e f sharp 
g in Hypodorian, e f sharp, g sharp 1 in high Hypo- 
phrygian, and so on. This gave the e-e’ octave a Dorian, 
Hypodorian or high Hypophrygian shape or eidos. 
But such a statement was a merely theoretical reflection 
and never played any réle in practical music. 

Curt Sacus 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Written and Unwritten Marriages in Hellen- 
istic and Postclassical Roman Law. By Hans 
Jutrus Wo rrr. vi, 128 pages. American Philo- 
logical Association, Haverford 1939 (Philological 
Monographs, No. 9) $1.50 


Greek papyri display a great variety of marriage con- 
tracts. They differ, e.g. as to whether the couple are 
supposed to have started joint life previously, whether 
the contract is a public or a private document, who its 
parties are, to what extent and in what manner prop- 
erty settlements are included. They differ just as well 
in terminology and style. Some documents, moreover, 
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provide expressly for a second transaction to be added 
subsequently as, in the Chora, a ovyypady cvvorxioiov 
to the ovyypady dpodoyias or, in Alexandria, a 
avyypady before the iepoOurai to the con- 
tracted before a court. Besides there appear in the 
Roman period, in marriage contracts as well as in divorce 
declarations, indications of a previous dypapws ovveivat 
of the spouses. Numerous attempts have been made to 
account for these and other diversities. A widespread, 
and probably still prevailing, opinion considers those 
first agreements, in case there were two, and particularly 
those unwritten cohabitations, as “loose” or “prelim- 
inary” marriages resulting in a union lower in legal 
quality than a “full” marriage. While this assumption 
has recently been questioned by several authors, it has 
seemed to be an established view that some peculiar 
legal effects must have corresponded to the various 
ways of uniting. Dr. Wolff denies any essential dif- 
ference. 


The second transactions, in so far as they originally 
were required to produce marriage, according to him, 
gradually lost this significance and maintained _pat- 
ticular effects chiefly outside private law. A marriage 
contracted before the iepoOvrai procured a better po- 
litical status for the sons; the ovyypady ovvoikisiov, at 
first indispensable to establish the husband’s power over 
the bride, degenerated in the second century B.C. into 
a simply social event. Viewed from private law, there 
was then for Greeks all over Egypt only one type of 
marriage, and it could be contracted by mere de facto 
union, If, either at the beginning of the marital life or 
later, either as a ovyyspyots OF as a dpodoyia, a docu- 
ment was drawn up, primarily in order to settle property 
matters, the “written contract neither modified the 
character of the union itself nor was essential to it” 
(67). Such documents merely evidenced a union al- 
ready accomplished. 


A priori there can be no objection against this ex- 
istence of a de facto marriage. A number of states in 
this country recognize marriages without any formal 
solemnization. Canonical marriage prior to the Council 
of Trent was shaped alike, and so was classical Roman 
marriage. The factual conditions which in Rome made 
for quite a safe distinction from concubinage may have 
been working in Egypt as well. The texts, moreover, 
furnish sufficient proof for the author’s statement, pro- 
vided that some qualifications are made. Chronologic- 
ally, no trace of an unwritten marriage has appeared yet 
until the Roman period. The author (69), though, 
does not attach much importance to this fact, and we 
may know better when more Ptolemaic documents come 
out. Meanwhile, however, the approximate coincidence 
with Roman authority in Egypt is still striking, and 
some of the available énoAoyia contracts are drawn up 
in such a style as to make them seem the constituent 
element in contracting marriage. If so, it would better 


fit in with the author's own hypothesis that the 
ovyypadhy dpodoyias was assimilated to the ovyypad) 
ouvorkiaiov In every respect with the result that it might 
produce marriage even if the couple were not yet 
united (8off.). 

More important is the problem whether in Roman 
Egypt written and unwritten marriages were really 
almost identical in their effects (66). Why then do the 
texts emphasize that couples had lived together either 
dypadws or according to a avyypady? They do fre- 
quently enough to make the author infer that “when 
the basis of the marriage was a written instrument, 
this fact seems usually to have been stated” (54) and, 
accordingly, marriages for which documents are silent 
on that point are regarded as unwritten (58, 67). Why 
furthermore did couples who, previously living in un- 
written marriage, eventually put their union on a 
written basis, employ for this purpose the form of 
comprehensive marriage contracts? This seems to in- 
dicate strongly that there were more effects involved 
than those explicitly stated. The author himself  ac- 
knowledges two substantial differences (cf. CPR 18; 
Oxy 237) which, although originating in réy 
Aiyurtiwv vopos, were yet considered as the common 
law of the Chora and as such applied to all inhabitants 
alike (60ff.). The two differences are not likely to have 
been the only ones. The husband’s xvpreta over his wife 
(29) and the cows xuprevev (52) offer tentative illus- 
trations. Generally speaking, the complicated marital 
property relations we meet in Hellenistic Egypt can 
scarcely be appreciated without the assumption that 
there were more statutory rules, among them some 
that required public registration or written instruments. 
Time will show. 

Want of space bars me from reporting more com- 
pletely on the first three chapters that present the core 
of this book (7-82) and are rounded out by the pub- 
lication of the unedited P. Berol. 16121 (104-119). Nor 
can I dwell at all on the fourth chapter, The Writer 
Marriage in the Legislation of Justinian. The author has 
tackled a complicated and much disputed problem vig- 
orously and with that intimate familiarity with sources, 
literature and methods for which we know him. Care- 
fully distinguishing between Greek and Egyptian rules. 
Ptolemaic and Roman _ periods, Alexandria and_ the 
Chora, he arrives at numerous new solutions. Some are 
likely to mect with definite approval; all are worthy of 
serious consideration. 

Ernst Levy 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Vita di Platone. By Enrico Turoita. 388 pages. 
Bocca, Milano 1939 (II Pensiero Greco, Vol. 14) 25 L. 


Turolla (1), agreeing with Grote, admits that in- 
superable difficulties prevent the composition of what 
he terms an external biography of Plato. But we can 
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construct a biography of his spirit (4) from materials 
afforded by his own writings. This the present volume 
undertakes to accomplish. 

Declaring (351) that it is difficult to see just where 
forgery oon have crept in, Turolla accepts as genuine 
the nine tetralogies of Thrasyllus (353)—including the 
Letters (351, n. 2); indeed he declares (267) that with- 
out the Letters our judgment concerning Plato would 
be very different. 

The chronological particulars for the life of Plato are 
conveniently summarized in the Appendix (359-361). 
However the author's general attitude toward such in- 
formation is curtly expressed (in connection with a 
similar though briefer résumé of historical events, 340) . 
Tutto questo si sa bene. 

An interesting and revealing quotation from Leopardi 
(236) sets forth the inability of cold and unimaginative 
people to understand Plato. Turolla writes in highly 
figurative language and often with rare beauty of ex- 
pression (e.g., 124, 189, 204, 226, 232, 233, 237-238, 
329, 334-335) a sympathetic Odyssey of the great 
philosopher's soul, thereby revealing himself also as 
poet and mystic. 

He finds (345) the tragedy of Plato’s life in the ir- 
reconcilable contrast between the eternal substance of 
religion and the abnormal life of Silenus. The central 
point in the story (338) is to be found in the voyage 
to Sicily in 388 B.c. In the Gorgias, which presents as 
ina tragedy (109) all the motives of life and of thought 
that moved Plato’s heart during the decade between 
the death of Socrates and the first visit to Sic'iv, Plato 
—like Dante (338)—deliberately abandons active life 
and turns to contemplation. He has found the © untry 
of the spirit. 

This, then, is Turolla’s main thesis (341): that Plato 
has within him a definite spiritual world. In this he 
lived. From it his dialogues proceed. 

The author finds in the writings of Plato four dis- 
tinct “manners” (354-355). These he brings into con- 
nection with his experiences, arranging the dialogues 
neither in accordance with Thrasyllus nor yet in strict 
chronological sequence, but rather in an ideal arrange- 
ment which he himself suggests as best tending to 
afford an understanding of Plato’s inner life and its 
dramatic intensity (351-355). 

The Academy (136) 1s the gift of Plato's second 
master, Pythagoras. It is an institution of love (137), 
a means of making suffering fruitful (though hitherto 
sterile). It is a kind of vivarium. Through it generations 
of men will learn of the holy idea (229). Thus the 
Academy has a twofold significance in the light it 
sheds upon Plato’s inner life (230). It is at once a 
symbol of renunciation and an affirmation of hope: the 
hope, that is, that some day the alumni of the Academy 
will be the saviors of The Just City, perfected and at- 
tained. Here, then, we have truthful autobiography 


(237). 


Turolla, pointing out the similarity between the 
Seventh Epistle (325c6-326b3) and a passage in the 
sixth book of the Republic (429c5-e2), declares (248) 
with truth that we are carried into the very center of 
Plato's existence by the familiar picture of the wise 
man who in time of storm resolves to take refuge under 
cover of a wall from wind and dust and rain, resigned 
to keep quiet rather than forfeit his life to no avail. 
It is through preparation and education that one day 
the victory will come (249). js 

The impulse which, after Homer, has changed the 
plane of spiritual life in Greece, is completed in Platonic 
speculation (344). His is a divine and creative fancy. 
His thought is entirely religious in its affirmation of 


a truth contrary to and above fact and history (345). 


Attention should be called to the table of contents 
(385) and notice of a forthcoming volume (387) on 
Plato's thought and philosophic doctrine. 


This unusual biography, ingeniously and_ interest- 
ingly composed, is deserving of earnest consideration. 
Turolla’s promised volume on Plato’s philosophy will 
be awaited with interest. 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


Christianity and Economics. By Sir Josian Stamp. 
x, 194 pages. Macmillan, New York 1938 $2. 


This book, one of the Great Issues of Life Series 
edited by Dr. Rufus Jones, is of limited interest to 
classicists. An analysis of the economic world in which 
Jesus lived and of the influence of this world on His 
teachings extends from page 7 to 19. This treatment is 
necessarily meagre, but the general picture of a des- 
perate country on the verge of poverty because of over- 
population and overtaxation is vividly drawn. Within 
such limitations of space there can, of course, be no 
documentation or details to modify such broad state- 
ments as “the total taxation of the people was forty per 
cent of income or higher.” The Jews’ lack of interest in 
the international trade passing through their territory, 
the drift of the population to towns, and the industrial 
system illustrated by references to craftsmen in the 
Talmud receive but fleeting notice. The following 
chapter, concerned with Jesus’ teaching on the economic 


‘life of His day, reaches the conclusion that He was so 


occupied with things of the spirit that He accepted the 
indefensible system of His day, teaching instead of 
social revolution the value of spiritual compensations. 


After this chapter the ancient world is left behind 
and the doctrines of the mediaeval and modern Church 
on economic questions are treated at some length. The 
historical sketch of its changing attitude: toward such 
issues as usury, slavery, and the “just price” is pleasantly 
light reading, rich with anecdotes taken from such 
diverse sources as Boswell’s Johnson and the more fiery 
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of the mediaeval Fathers. The question of stewardship, 
one of the fundamental Christian principles considered 
in Chapter 5, involves a mildly interesting discussion of 
personal expenditures befitting a Christian, concluding 
with a defense of the employment of valets by generals 
and prime ministers. In all this treatment of the proper 
use of wealth one is constantly reminded of the old 
Senecan saws; for example, the author's fifth argument 
for wealth as an asset reads like a quotation: “He will 
refrain from expenditure purely for impressing others.” 
The chapter on the attitude of the Church at the pres- 
ent day is based on such valuable sources as the Papal 
Encyclical of 1931, the Report of the Oxford Confer- 
ence of Protestant Churches of 1937, and the Report of 
the Industrial Christian Fellowship of 1938. 


In conclusion, though he is forced to admit that there 
is no absolute Christian scheme of society, the author 
issues a stirring cry to economists and preachers alike 
to “join hands as the architects of a nobler age and an 
advancing purpose.” Perhaps the preacher will respond, 
but it is unlikely that many economists will ever read 
that appeal. 

HEteNn J. Loane 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


La Filosofia dei Greci nel suo sviluppo storico. 
2. Ionici e Pitagorici. By Eouarp Zetier & R. 
Monpotro. 718 pages. La Nuova Italia, Florence 
1938 62 L. 


The great work of Eduard Zeller (1814-1908), Dic 
Philosophie der Griechen, is approaching its centennial. 
Part One (Introduction and Pre-Socratic) went through 
five editions during his lifetime (1844, 1856, 1869, 
1876, 1892), ranging from 276 to 1144 pages. Two 
subsequent German editions have appeared by Nestle 
(certain parts by Lortzing), but in the present edition 
and translation Mondolfo has returned to the text of 
Zeller’s fifth edition, motivated by respect for its schol- 
arship and its historical importance as a true classic. 
The German editors generously interpolated or even 
rewrote Zeller’s text and thereby received the well- 
deserved strictures of Diels and others for their lack of 
systematic integration. Mondolfo has confined his own 


writing to long notes at the end of sections and brack- . 


cted insertions in Zeller’s footnotes. He enjoys much 
greater general rapport with Zeller than did Nestle, in 
whom it was obviously and avowedly lacking. In very 
clear and readable Italian he has produced a translation 
of which his country may be justly proud. His biblio- 
graphy, although by no means complete, is more than 
adequate and much greater in some parts than it would 
have been if all writers had heeded Zeller’s warning not 
to imagine in ancient philosophy problems which occur 
only in modern! 


Part One of Mondolfo’s version will occupy three 


volumes, of which the first (Introduction) appeared in 
1932. Volume Two (lonians and Pythagoreans), now 
under discussion, is about twice the bulk of the cor- 
responding material in Zeller’s fifth edition. The editor's 
preparation has been one of a lifetime: already the 
author of a history of ancient philosophy and of a de- 
tailed examination of the concept of the infinite therein, 
in conjunction with his work on the present volume he 
has published several articles on Thales, on Anaximenes, 
in favor of the genuineness of the fragments of Philo- 
laus, etc. In dealing with Zeller, he displays the de- 
scriptive, historical, and inductive approach rather than 
the method of deductive and more or less arbitrary uni- 
fication. For example, in describing the three periods of 
pre-Socratic philosophy (72-3) he points out that 
Zeller pictured them as all dominated by the dais con- 
cept, and some modern scholars as being predominantly 
naturalistic, ethico-religious, and dialectic respectively, 
whereas he himself would emphasize the fact that no 
one epithet is characteristic of merely one period. Like- 
wise, after an elaborate summary of Joél’s thesis (30-6) 
of the subjective, “mystic” origin of pre-Socratic philo- 
sophy (32), he gives a full criticism (36-50) of all at- 
tempts to find the “cause” of such phenomena in a 
single factor rather than in an analysis of the complex 
social conditions of the times (38). Furthermore, no 
attempt is made to force conclusions upon insufficient 
evidence (103), and his criticisms are objective, with 
only an occasional loss of temper (as in 302 n. 1). 


Other long notes call for special commendation: 
bibliography (39ff.) in recognition of Oriental factors 
in the formation of Greek philosophy; on Anaximenes’ 
concept of dap (224-9) to widen it beyond Zeller; on 
our sources for Pythagoreanism (313-85), laying the 
foundations, posing the problems, and pointing the 
way to some solutions; on Pythagorean ethics (578ff.), 
extremely important for later influence; and on the 
doctrines of Pythagoreanism (642-85). Mondolfo also 
shows great ability in detailed analyses and sum- 
maries of the works of others: e.g., of Jaeger’s Paideia, 
organized under points of agreement and disagreement 
with his own theses (80-89). 


Occasionally fuller discussion might have been given: 
e.g., of Greek music (506 n. 1); of modern bibliography 
on Roman religion (610 n. 3); of Lucretius (558 n. 2, 
not mentioned). Investigation should be made of the 
possible connection of the term «Anpodyos with religion 
(58), and of the enumeration of worlds along the sides 
of an equilateral triangle with the number of degrees 
in cach angle (197). In one passage (343) the argument 


scems based on the Italian rendering of the Greek rather _ 


than on the possible meanings of the original. Incom- 
pleteness of reference should be corrected: 29.25, 35-5: 
261.1.4, 340.43, 347-13, 404.1.2, 596 n. 1. Long biblio- 
graphic notes lack systematic arrangement and unfor- 
tunately adopt the paragraph form. References to 
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periodicals are often confined to the year of publica- 
tion. In numbering notes entirely his own some method 
should have been used to keep Zeller’s enumeration 
intact and avoid the vagueness now present in cross- 
references (218.4.3, 504.1.9, etc.) The typography is 
marred by all conceivable errors and inconsistencies— 
particularly annoying in the forms of classical names 
which vacillate between the original and the modern 
Italian. 

The errata in general are far too numerous to list, 
although they have not been corrected (as in the 
Postilla of volume one). The following in Greek words 
should be noted: in orthography—62.42 (ovow for 
pvow), 214 1, 445.1.11, 619.3.4, 628.1.22 (Svcews for 
pices) ; in accent—61.25, 155-15, 379-39; 437-2.16, 
451.25, 454.1.2; in aspiration—11.3.2, 12.1.2, 67.3, 82.12, 
140.1.7 and 3.4, 167.15, 189.1, 215.2.4, 315-3 and 24, 
445.1.11, 477.2.16, 508.3.4, 593-3-9, 619.5.6. 

RicHarp TONGUE 
NEW HAVEN 


The Persian War of the Emperor Maurice 
(582-602). Part I. The Chronology, with a Brief 
History of the Persian Calendar. By Martin J. 
Hiccins. xii, 85 pages. Catholic University Press, 
Washington 1939 (Catholic University of America 
Byzantine Studies, Vol. 1) 


The launching of this series of Byzantine Studies is 


~ another sign of the growing attention commanded by 


this field among historians in the United States. The 
subject is readily recognized as perhaps the most diffi- 
cult phase of the general theme under which it falls, the 
millennium of struggle between the Graeco-Roman 
world and the successive rulers of the lands across the 
Euphrates. The present study is to be followed by two 
other treatises dealing with sources and the narrative 
proper. 

Dating of the events of Maurice’s war with the Per- 
sians is shown by the author to depend ——_ on 
the exact date assigned to the coronation of the usurper 
Bahram VI. For the determination of this date, as 1s 
shown here for the first time, it is indispensable to 
synchronize the data of Theophylactus Simocatta and 
of Firdausi. This is achieved not simply by synchron- 
izing the two Persian calendars (civil and religious) 
with the Julian system, but by an ingenious hypothesis 
which effectively causes a whole series of chronological 
difficulties to vanish. Higgins proves that Bahram was 
crowned on March g, 590, and that inasmuch as this 
marked the beginning of a struggle with Chosroes II, 
the intercalary days were inserted into the civil year 
only. The intercalation was not performed for the re- 
ligious year since the intercalary period was held most 
unpropitious for initiating such a serious undertaking 
as a struggle for the throne; as a result the civil calendar 


got five days ahead of the religious. The author's 
hypothesis is carefully checked with the aid of such 
material as the Armenian era, the newly discovered 
date of Mani’s death, and the dates appearing in the 
Syriac acts of the Persian martyrs. 


The solution hit upon by the author for this “pivotal 
date” makes it necessary to revise virtually all the ac- 
cepted dates involved between 582 and 591. In the 
course of his calculations Higgins successfully justifies 
his chronology against the dates of other scholars from 
Néldeke to Délger in a most closely knit demon- 
stration. 


Apart from this technical achievement, the reviewer 
would draw attention to the third chapter dealing with 
the efforts of the deposed Chosroes as a refugee at 
Hierapolis to obtain the aid of Maurice against the 
usurper. The king of kings was kept waiting from 
March to the end of the year for the emperor’s decision, 
while Bahram countered Chosroes’ appeal with attractive 
offers. In the end the exiled monarch won the support 
of Maurice. Bahram was defeated in the early fall of 
591, and in subsequent years Chosroes so recouped his 
fortunes that he was able to send his armies in 614 to 
conquer western Asia and Egypt from the Byzantines. 


The bibliography utilized in this treatise may well be 
considered exhaustive, except perhaps for the failure to 
utilize the contributions of the Russian authority on the 
Sassanians, K. Inostrantsev, particularly those reprinted 
in his Sasanidskie Etudy (1904). It would also be ap- 
propriate to refer to the more recent editions and trans- 
lations of such sources as John of Ephesus and 
Eutychius. As an additional source, which may have 
arrived too late to be utilized by the author, there may 
now be cited: A. Masse, Le ‘Naurouz-namé’ de Omar 
Khayyam (with a discussion by J. M. Faddegon), 
Annales de Tlinstitut d'études orientales 3 (1937) 
238-65. 

JosHuA STARR 
NEW YORK CITY 


Euripides. Ion. Edited with introduction and com- 
mentary by A. S. Owen. xiv, 196 pages. Oxford 
University Press, New York 1939 $2.75 


This new volume in the Oxford series is mainl 
based on Murray’s text and is otherwise uniform ak 
preceding issues. Its preface points out that Verrall’s 
views are extensively considered. 


The Introduction contains (1) The Story of Ion, 
“probably unfamiliar, possibly new” to Athenians; Ion 
and the lost Creusa of Sophocles. Ion’s sons are treated 
in the Appendix. (2) The Play: type and connection 
with New Comedy; recognition in Euripides with some 
notice of Aristotle’s Poetics; objective of the Ion not 
propaganda against Delphi or Athens, but a twofold 
political one, viz. to give a reason for the Athenian 
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Empire to hold together and to afford the Dorians in 
the Peloponnese justification for alliance with Athens; 
merits and demerits of the play and its characters. 
(3) The Rationalizing of the Plot by Verrall under- 
mines Euripides’ patriotism and ability as playwright; 
Ion the last patriotic play of Euripides, who is here less 
bitter against the gods than in the Electra; Verrall’s 
view creates difficulties in the dramatic handling. (4) 
The Date of the Play; careful examination of internal 
and external evidence points to 418 or 417 B.c. (5) The 
Manuscripts: L and P are briefly treated; nine readings 
from external sources cited. (6) Argument and 
Dramatis Personae. The scholia, thirteen notes, are 
quoted in full. 


Commentary comprises pages 67- 184 and 1s followed 
by a metrical analysis. The annotations are abundant 
and erudite. A few comments on them have occurred 
to the present writer: 13 dvaxres— lords,’ honorific of 
the Athenians; 47 since goes 
with it; 68 AeArfbev Badham’ s subject, ‘Apollo,’ seems 
best; 73 éyy=='possess’; 77 ro xpavOév—‘what has been 
fated’; ixpdOw suggests that Hermes plans to find out 
how Ion’s return will come about; 85 iepay: cf. 
Homeric use with xvégas and jpap; 98 with 
Dindorf’s reading, can be taken as predicate; 221 
Aevxg=— gleaming,’ an instance of Euripides’ delight in 
epithets of brilliance or colour, cf. Bacch. 665, 863; 
229 ‘I stand informed’ and 230 ‘we are not for trans- 
gressing’ occur in Verrall’s Ion (app. crit.); 1196 
Sopors: change to the scribe may have 
8épos at the close of the next line; the repetition of 
the word in a different case is tolerable, and is readily 
attested in tragedy; in 851 the word has the same 
meaning as here, as well as the same confusion of case; 
1239 imo4-gen. is made easier if (repeated) 
taken as cogn. acc. with ropeve and the prep. phrase 
is regarded as==adj. cf. Il. 15.625 ixooxorios as adj. 
occurs in Schol. on Eur. Or. 1472. 


In regard to the editor's criticisms of Euripides’ stage- 
technique (xxv) some points favourable to the poct may 
be advanced: (1) Creusa allowed the chorus, so loyal 
to her, the liberty of sight- -sceing (233-4); her own sad 
and solitary entry afterwards is set in sharper relief 
thereby. (2) Ion could not earlier fill the water stoups: 
though he appeared carly (82-88), other tasks claimed 
his attention, sweeping (112-145) and driving off 
birds (154-183); then visitors, the Chorus, Creusa and 
Xuthus in turn intervene (184ff.). His entry in the 
Second Episode is natural; he is entitled as steward to 
go to and fro unhampered and, further, his curiosity 
about the strangers’ inquiry is very appropriate : they 
lack offspring, he lacks parentage. (3) Xuthus must, as 
the note on 1129 shows, be off stage, for dramatic 
exigencies. For this he prepares by a surmise of delay 
which easily crystallizes into actuality. A precise 


reason, such as Wecklein’s emendation implies, 


need not be forecast. The son, who has already aided 
in the preparations and invitations, can fully discharge 
the duty of hospitality in his father’s absence. 

The arrangement of the commentary would have 
been improved if all remarks on prosody had been set 
out with the metrical analysis, if the longer notes had 
been relegated to appendices, and if the variant readings 
had been gathered in a critical appendix. Since the in- 
troduction carries no abstract of the argument, a con- 
tinuous summary might have been included in the 
notes. A more serious shortcoming is the absence of an 
index. One in Greek and another in English are really 
required. On the whole, the edition, while somewhat 
too technical for junior students, is excellent in every 
way for well-grounded undergraduates and for ad- 
vanced scholars. It is interesting to note that concur- 
rently with this volume a survey of all the manuscripts 
of Euripides is under way (CQ 33 [1939] 98-107). 

S. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


Handbuch der Archaologie, Section 3. Edited by 
Warter Orro. Pages xx, 643-873, xxxvi, figures 
45-88, plates 113-204, map. Beck, Munich 1939 
23 M 
This third Lieferung of the Handbuch is devoted 

entirely to the Near East. The text is the work of E. 

Walter Andrac, a specialist in Mesopotamian archi- 

tecture, and Carl Watzinger, an expert in Palestinian 

archacology. 

The book opens with an extremely well balanced 
summary (648-746) by Andrae of the cultural develop- 
ment of Mesopotamia, eastern Anatolia and the Iranian 
plateau, from the early Neolithic period, about 5000 
8.c., to the end of the Arsacid dynasty of Parthia in the 
third century A.D. Despite the vast extent of time and 
space involved, it is remarkable to observe the degree 
of detail that the author has been able to pack into his 
narrative. In the chronology of the earlier period, par- 
ticularly round the time of the confluence of the stone 
and bronze industries, Andrae differs from the estab- 
lished system of Woolley. In this he is probably justi- 
fied; Sir Leonard's dating has been repeatedly chal- 
lenged elsewhere. In the remainder of this sketch, 
Andrac keeps- to the best of the knowledge of this 
reviewer who is no specialist in Near Eastern history— 
well within the beaten path. 

The section that follows (747-796), on the Grund- 
lagen of the art of Mesopotamia and the adjacent terri- 
tories, comprises an acute and stimulating enquiry into 
the principles that dominate the art of this region. It 
is fortunate for the author that the complexion of 
Eastern institutions is, with the advance of tume, 
altered with almost imperceptible slowness. Otherwise 
his task would have proved, within the limits imposed, 
virtually an impossible one. 
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The antiquities of Phoenicia and Palestine (the two 
are handled as a territorial unit) are accorded treatment 
so curtailed (797-824) that the result is disappointing. 
Beginning with page 824, the reader who 1s a student 
of the classics will find himself on reasonably familiar 
ground as Cyprus emerges on his view, the island whose 
tangible remains of Greek and Roman culture appear so 
strangely modified from the pure Hellenic and Italic 
strains. Cyprus has fared ill in archaeology. The nine- 
teenth-century explorers treated its ancient remains with 
but little more reverence and discernment than did the 
professional tomb robber. The first quarter of the pres- 
ent century was largely unprolific; it remained for the 
Swedish expedition that began operations some 15 
years ago to institute proper scientific methods of en- 
quiry. Cyprus, fortunately, now enjoys the services of 
a Department of Antiquities whose Reports have been 
appearing since 1934. 

Owing perhaps to a dearth of competent proofread- 
ers, fairly numerous errors have crept, unfortunately, 
into this third section. On page xi, note 1, this re- 
viewer is taken to task by the editor for what the latter 
regards as unfair criticism of certain alleged incon- 
sistencies and other ‘faults escaped’ in the first Liefer- 
ung, to which attention was drawn in a notice in CW 
(31 [1938] 135-6). No names are mentioned, but the 
implication is obvious. Whatever the merits of this 
case may be, the reader is somewhat distressingly pre- 
pared for what is to come by finding in the first note 
on the first page of the new text, and within the 
compass of its first two lines, no fewer than three 
glaring errors in spelling. 

The volume is accompanied by an excellent contour 
map of the Near East, from the Caspian-Persian Gulf 
line to the Aegean. Another gratifying feature is the 
increase in number of the illustrations relative to the 
extent of the text. The ratio in the first three Parts 
between pages of text and plates is as follows: (1) 
236:36; (2) 204:76; (3) 206:g2. The inevitable “ad- 
ditions and corrections” which a work of the composi- 
tion and scope of the Handbuch demands begin to 
appear in this number (851-868). Among the former 
are cited works pertinent to the subjects involved that 
have appeared as recently as the opening months of 
1939. 

A. D. Fraser 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Die Lebensmittelversorgung der altgriech- 
ischen Polis. By Kurr Koster. 98 pages. Junker 
und Diinnhaupt, Berlin 1939 (Neue Deutsche 
Forschungen, Band 245; Abteilung Alte Geschichte, 
Band 7) 


This Bonn dissertation forms the first part of a more 
comprehensive survey projected by the author of the 
measures taken by city governments in Greco-Roman 


times to supply necessary foodstuffs to their people. 
Koster examines in chronological order literary and 
epigraphical evidence for the encouragement and con- 
trol of imports of grain by Greek city-states from the 
extensive colonization of the eighth, seventh and sixth 
centuries to the imperial age of Rome. He shows that 
the individual responsibility of each city was not basic- 
ally affected by the reorganization of the Greek world 
following the death of Alexander, aithough Hellenistic 
monarchs might have occasion to control or dictate the 
sources of supply. 

Koster adduces convincing evidence that the Greek 
cities felt a moral obligation to sustain their people. 
Since few states enjoyed abrdpxea it was of first im- 
portance to find a source of supply and to make pro- 
vision for transport. Wherever import is necessary cor- 
responding export must be fort coming. Concentra- 
tion upon production and manufacture of staple com- 
modities and articles for export involved neglect or re- 
duction of agriculture, invited immigration of industrial 
workers, and so increased the need for imported grain. 
This was the experience of Athens, whose difficulties 
were accentuated because she had not sent out colonies 
in carly days which might have served as convenient 
bases for reciprocal trade. 


Koster describes the efforts of Solon to make Athens 
and Attica self-sufficient, and explains why they were 
in the end unsuccessful. He outlines the process by 
which Attica, especially after the Peloponnesian War, 
came into the hands of urban capitalists, large and 
small, who, intent upon producing oil and wine for 
export, reduced the acreage in grain. We are reminded 
that Peisistratus occupied Sigeum and various towns in 
the Thracian Chersonese to secure passage of Pontic 
grain to Athens, and that the advance of Persia forced 
Athens to seek supplies in the west, notably in Sicily. 
Koster then studies the control of grain shipments by 
imperial Athens, and shows how in the Peloponnesian 
War Athens was starved into surrender as her sources 
of supply were severally cut off. 

In the fourth century the cultural prestige of Athens 
proved a surprisingly effective substitute for her earlier 
power. Pontic princes, for example, supplied her liberally 
with grain, often in the shape of free gifts. In the 
Hellenistic period evidence of the concern of Athens for 
her grain supply does not so far preponderate in bulk 
over the witness of other cities. This evidence is largely 
in the shape of votes of thanks to the various parties 
responsible for the supply of imported grain, whether 
foreign princes, shipping agents, commanders of trans- 
ports, or merchants of the home city. It is in the col- 
lection of these honorary inscriptions that the chief 
value of Koster’s work lies. Among other things these 
inscriptions demonstrate that Athenian citizens counted 
it no dishonor to join with metics in the grain import- 
ing business. They help to define political and econemic 
history, marking unmistakably periods of plenty and 
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stringency. Késter, moreover, compiles a list of officials 
at Athens and elsewhere responsible for the receipt and 
distribution of imported grain. He reminds us that the 
grain supply was discussed at the principal meetings of 
the Athenian ecclesia in each prytany. Of particular 
interest are the establishments at Lebedos, at Samos 
and at Thuria of permanent funds for the purchase of 


grain. Koster recognizes the danger, particularly in 
democracies, that state distributions of grain may be 
voted recklessly. In the main, however, it is heartening 
to discover, in a German dissertation of the year 1939, 
an entirely sympathetic treatment of democracy. 

Georce M. Harper, Jr. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 

This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 

For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Biblioflm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 

ANCIENT AUTHORS 

Aeschylus. Davin GREENE. Prometheus Bound. Nar- 
rative takes the place of action in the dramatic design 
of this play. The significance of the Prometheus myth 
is set forth on a series of levels each successively more 
abstract and more all-embracing than the last. Pro- 
metheus is the rebel against a tyrant, knowledge strug- 
gling with force, the champion of man again malignant 
gods, finally man himself against the universe. 

CPh 35 (1940) 22-38 (W. Wallace) 

Herodotus. A. RAUBITSCHEK. “"Epya peyada TE Kat 
Ow pacra.” In this phrase in the opening sentence of 
Herodotus, épya refers to monuments, works of art, 
engineering projects, etc. rather than to acts or ac- 
complishments as gencrally translated. This view is sup- 
ported by citations from the text. Herodotus shared the 
general Greek feeling of the times in lacking apprecia- 
tion of art for art’s sake, being inclined rather to 
estimate the value of a work of art by the material of 
which it was made. He regarded épya as evidence of 


the characteristics of a society. 
REA 41 (1939) 217-22 (DeWitt) 
Homer. G. W. ELpEeRKIN. The Homeric Cave on 
Ithaca. Suggests that ancient mystic rites explain the 
symbolism of the cave in Od. 13.95-112. 
CPh 35 (1940) 52-4 (W. Wallace) 
Irenaeus. F. R. Montcomery Hitcucock. The Latin- 
ity of St. Patrick compared with the Latin Translation 
of Irenaeus’s Treatise. Original Latin version of Iren- 
aeus’s Adversus Haereses should be dated c. 200 a.p. 
Its great influence on Patrick’s Confessio and Epistola 
is evident in the form of Patrick’s scriptural quotations 
and in numerous literary and grammatical resemblances, 
as illustrated in detail. 
Hermathena 54 (1939) 93-109 (Taylor) 
Isaeus. W. A. GouicHEer. Index to the Speeches of 
Tsaeus. Part IV. édmis—éridixos- 
Hermathena 54 (1939) 134-53 (Taylor) 
Livy. Kurt Latte. Livy’s Patavinitas. Greek paral- 
lels suggest that the patavinitas which Pollio found in 
Livy was not a trace of local dialect, but merely a lack 
of urbanitas humorously ascribed to provincial origin. 
CPh 35 (1940) 56-60 (W. Wallace) 
Plato. Marcaret E. Hirst. The Choice of Odysseus 
(Plato Republic 620 C-D). The conception of a weary 


Odysseus was perhaps inspired by Euripides’ Philoc- 


tetes. 
CPh 35 (1940) 67-8 


(W. Wallace ) 


P. Kurcnarski. La “méthode d’Hippocrate” 
dans le Phédre. In his effort to establish certain gen- 
eral conditions of a kind of knowledge, touching upon 
tov vos, Which would render its possessor 
texvikos, Plato as a philosopher transformed the scien- 
tific method of Hippocrates. Hence his presentation of 
the method of Phaedr. 270b-271b cannot be used as a 
criterion of authenticity for the writings in the Hippo- 
cratean corpus. His presentation is of great interest, 
however, as revealing an important stage (compare the 
Philebus) in the development of his theory of knowl- 
edge. 

REG 52 (1939) 301-57 (Heller) 


Plautus. J. N. Houcu. Plautine Technique in De-. 


layed Lixits. ‘The departure of characters in Plautus’ 
plays is often announced a number of lines before the 
actual exit. These lines between the announcement and 
the exit are peculiarly Plautine; they sometimes serve 
to smooth over transitions in the patchwork of his loose 
translation and sometimes make possible the insertion of 
characteristic Plautine humor which is not translation 


from the Greek. 
CPh 35 (1940) 39-48 (W. Wallace) 


Pliny. Cornewia C. Courter. Further Notes on the 
Ritua! of the Bithynian Christians. Concerning Pliny’s 
letter about the Christians (10.96) : in the oath taken by 
the Christians, the words ne depositum appellati abne- 
garent refer to deposits and were perhaps included in 
the moral code by “some early Christians who had been 
under Roman influence”; the closest parallels to the 
antiphonal hymn of the Bithynian Christians “are to be 
found in certain passages of the New Testament where 
hits of early Christian hymnody have been preserved” 
(cf. | Tim. 3.16 and Phil. 2.6-11). 

CPh 35 (1940) 60-3 (W. Wallace) 
L’enchainement des 


Plutarch. PIERRE THEVENAZ. 
idées dans le De animae procreatione de Plutarque 
(1017C-1022I:). The short lacuna after chapter 10 
probably contained expressions similar to those in De 
Iside et Osiride (373e-374a) on the right triangle and 
TO yapnAvov Sudypappa Of Plato. As it is, some striking 
similarities are visible; if more be restored, the general 
sequence of thought is rendered comprehensible, and the 
transposition in the Mss of chapters 11-20 can be ex- 


plained. 
REG 52 (1939) 358-66 (Heller) 


Tacitus. MERIWETHER STUART. Tacitus and the Por- 
traits of Germanicus and Drusus. The portrait inscrip- 
tions do not bear out Tacitus’ statement (Ann. 2.83) 
that an unparalleled number of portraits was erected 
in honor of Germanicus on his death. 

CPh 35 (1940) 64-7 (W. Wallace) 

Thucydides. Jonn H. FiIntEy, Jr. The Origins of 
Thucydides’ Style. The use of antithesis was not in- 
troduced, as has often been argued, by Gorgias in 427 
n.c. Partly through the native logic of their tongue and 
partly for the sake of clarity, the Greeks used it from 
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the first for expressing generalizations. By the middle 
of the fifth century B.c. it came to occupy an important 
position in Greek literary style, as is shown by its ap- 
pearance in the earlier plays of Sophocles and Euripides, 
in the works of Antiphon the orator, and in the ifepi 
‘Opovotas and *AAjGea—both to be dated between 440 
and 430 n.c.—of Antiphon the sophist. Gorgias merely 
developed the use of antithesis and added to it short 
balanced clauses, punning, word-play, and rhyme. Thus 
the antithetical style of Thucydides’ speeches is not 
anachronistic, reflecting the comparatively late influence 
of Gorgias, but, in all probability, faithfully reproduces 
the style of oratory current in Athens during the 
thirties and the twenties. 


HSCPh 50 (1939) 35-84 (Casson) 
EPIGRAPHY 
ALBERTINI, EUGENE and Massigra, Paun. Le poste 


romain de Messad (Algérie). Study of seventeen in- 
scriptions, some unpublished, from Castellum Dimmit- 
anum (Demmed) on Roman frontier in extreme south, 
slightly north of lat. 34°, slightly east of meridian of 
Algiers. CIL, 8.8797 incorrectly published; fragments a 
and b are separate inscriptions. The castellum was ap- 
parently established in 198 a.p. and abandoned after the 
fall of Maximinus in 238. Inscriptions mention officers 
of the garrison, soldiers of Legio III] Augusta, IIT Gal- 
lica, and Ala I Pannoniorum. : 
REA 41 (1939) 223-44) (DeWitt) 


McCracken, Georce. Unpublished Inscriptions from 
Tusculum. Eighteen inscriptions, chiefly sepulchral. 
Vergilius 4 (1940) 18-22 (McCracken) 


WHatmoucH, JosHuaA. A New Umbrian Inscription 
of Assisi. Publication of a two-line incomplete inscrip- 
tion carved in a huge block of local travertine that 
originally formed part of the lintel of a great door or 
gate-way. Written from right to left in Umbrian alpha- 
bet; to be dated ca. 250 n.c. Reveals that the Umbrian 
forms veruf-e, verof-e, and the Oscan veru are acc. pl. 
neut. and not acc. sg. masc. 
HSCPh 50 (1939) 89-93 (Casson) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


HENry. The Jranian Plateau Race. During the 
middle or upper paleolithic period the Iranian plateau 
was suitable for human occupation. Scattered finds of 
paleolithic artifacts promise future discoveries of great- 
er importance. Anthropometric measurements of 299 in- 
dividuals in Iran, including many variations of Mediter- 
ranean types, indicate the presence of a new division of 
the white race, which F. calls the ‘Iranian Plateau 
Race,’ “equal in importance with the Nordic, Mediter- 
ranean and Alpine races.” From this F. predicts the 
eventual discovery of an original Homo iranicus. 

Asia 40 (1940) 217-21 (J.J.) 


Jackson, R. Wysk. The Law of Unintentional 
Wrongs among Primitive Peoples. In most primitive 
codes, ancient and modern, motive is an irrelevant 
factor in determining criminal responsibiity. Examples 
of primitive justice and vengeance. 

Hermathena 54 (1939) 127-33 (Taylor) 


Swain, JosEpH Warp. The Theory of the Four 
Monarchies: Opposition History under the Roman Em- 
pire. The passage in the Book of Daniel in which Dan- 
iel interprets Nebuchadnezzar’s dream “as referring to 
four great monarchies, to be followed by a fifth which 
would destroy the others and itself stand forever” is 
shown to be derived from earlier pagan sources. S. dis- 


cusses the different ways in which different writers ap- 
plied this historical scheme to actual world history and 
concludes that in imperial times it was employed by her 
opponents to belittle Rome, until, with the triumph of 
the ‘fifth empire’ of Christianity, the theory, as set forth 
by Jerome and Orosius, became an orthodox philosophy 
of history. 

CPh 35 (1940) 1-21 (W. Wallace) 


‘TAUBENSCHLAG, RAFAEL. The ancient-Greek-city laws 
in Ptolemaic Egypt. From a brief survey of Greek law 
in Egypt, T. concludes that it is composed of various 
elements that correspond to the ethnic composition of 
Greek immigration. 
CIP 5 471-89 


Vassit, Lucio. Oreste, ullimo esponente del tradi- 
stonalismo romano. Orestes, son of Tatulus, was a 
naturalized Roman from Pannonia and a veritable sol- 
dier of fortune. Through his father-in-law he became 
closely associated with Aetius, when Aetius was leading 
an army of Huns to suppress the usurpation of the 
emperor John. When Attila came to Italy, he joined 
his army and gained considerable military experience. 
His abilities attracted the attention of Attila, who made 
him his secretary and later sent him as ambassador to 
Constantinople. Julius Nepos, Leo’s puppet Emperor of 
the West, put him in supreme command of his armies 
and called him patricius. Orestes was fired with Roman 
zeal and patriotism, and with his own ambition. His 
attempt, however, to restore the dying Roman Empire 
by placing his young son Romulus Augustulus on the 
throne, was abortive. Acting as regent for his son, he 
ruled for one short year before he was defeated and 
killed by Odoacer. His death marked the end of an 
historical cycle. 

RFIC 17 (1939) 261-6 (Latimer) 


VoLKMANN, Hans. Zur Organisation des Koinon der 
Karer. The Baowreds rot xowod rév Kapév is known 
from only one inscription found in a badly shattered 
condition at Olympus, Caria. Recent discussions ignore 
restorations and additions by W. Buckler, ABSA 22 
(1916-18) 194ff. The text there restored suggests various 
historical problems. 

PhW 59 (1939) 1038-40 (Plumpe) 


WeceEnER, E. P. Notes on the gvadai of the metropo- 
leis. A study of the date of origin of the @yAai, their 
number, and the meaning of the expression of do THs 


CIP 5 512-20 (Husselman) 


WESTERMANN, WILLIAM LINN. The Ptolemies and 
the Welfare of Their Subjects. W. contrasts the condi- 
tion of the native Egyptian population under the 
Ptolemies with that under the Romans, holding that 
the rule of the Ptolemies was not oppressive and that 
it depended on the consent of the Egyptian subjects. 
By the first century B.c. an cquilibrium had been 
reached “between the forces of a theoretical absolutism, 
a growing amount of private ownership of arable land, 
and popular institutions resistant to too grave op- 
pression.” 

CIP 5 565-79 (Husselman) 


ZIMMERMANN, FRANZ. Der hellenistiche Mensch im 
Spiegel griechischer Papyrusbriefe. Some glimpses of 
the relations between husband and wife, parents and 
children, pupil and teacher, and friends, as exhibited in 
the private letters preserved among the papyri. 

CIP 5 580-98 (Husselman) 


(Husselman) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L,. Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weekly, and 
Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 
books received at the editorial offices. Prices have 
not been confirmed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Institut ftir Miinzkunde und Archaologie der P. 
Pazmany-Universitat. Bibliographia Pannonica, V. Die 
neue Literatur iiber die R6merzeit und die Epoche der 
Volkerwanderung in Ungarn aus den Jahren 1938 und 
1939. Budapest 1940 (Dissertationes Pannonicae 1.10) 
8 Pengé 

ScuHuyLerR, WinitAM M., ed. The American Year 
Book. A Record of Events and Progress, Year 1939. 
xxiii, 1017 pages. ‘Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York 
1940 $7.50 

Latin Literature, by J. W. Spartu, JR. (879-884), Greek 
Literature, by W. S. MEsseER, (884-888), Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, by S. H. Gorpon (889-891), Indo-European 
Linguistics, by G. S. LANE (891-894), Archaeology, by D. F. 
BROWN (897-901). 

HISTORY. SOCIAL, STUDIES 

Annales des Instituts d’histoire d’art et d’archéologie 
de Rome et comptes-rendus des écoles d’Athénes, 9-10 
(1936-1938). xx, 297 pages, 2 plates. (Harrassowitz, 
Leipzig 1939 21 M.) 

Breccia, Nico.a. Troade Daunia Capitanata ed origine 
dell’uomo e delle cose. 68 pages. Arpaja, Foggie 1939 
8 L. 

Becker, Matruias. Helena, ihr Wesen und ihre 
Wandlungen im klassischen Altertum. viii, 164 pages. 
Heitz, Leipzig and Ziirich 1939 (Dissertation) 

BLANCHET, ADRIEN. L/impero di Koma nelle monete 
della Gallia, nelle raccolte e negli studi numismatici di 
Francia. 25 pages. Istituto di Studi Romani, Rome 
1939 (Quaderni dell'Impero. L’Impero di Roma nella 
sua moneta, 1) 3 L. 

Bo.KESTEIN, HENDRIK. Wohltatigkeit und Armen- 
pflege im vorchristlichen Altertum. Ein Beitr. zum 
Problem ‘Moral u. Gesellschaft.” xvi, 492 pages. 
Oosthock, Utrecht 1939 (13.50 M.) 

Boss—ENBRooK, J., and Rote JOHANNSEN. 
Foundations of Western Civilization. 716 pages, ill. 
Heath, Cranton, London 1940 12s. 6d. 

CAPELLE, WILHELM. Die Germanen der V6lkerwand- 
erung. Auf Grund d. zeitgendéss. Quellen dargest. ix, 
580 pages, 4 maps. Kroner, Stuttgart 1940 5.50 M. 

DaLMAN, GustaF. Arbeit und Sitte in Palastina. Bd 
6, Zeltleben, Vieh- u. Milchwirtschaft, Jagd, Fischfang. 
vi, 427 pages, ill. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh 1939 (Schrift- 
en d. Dt. Palastina-Instituts, Bd 9) 25 M. © 

Frank, TENNEY. An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, Volume V. Rome and Italy of the Empire. xvi, 
445 pages. General Index, 140 pages. The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, Baltimore 1940 $5.75 

Heyer, Kari. Von der Atlantis bis Rom. 324 pages. 
Ulbrich, Breslau 1939 6 M. 

Houn, Kari. Konstantin der Grosse. Leben e. Zeit- 
enwende. vii, 262 pages, 24 plates. Hinrichs, Leipzig 
1940 7.80 M. 

Huser, Orto. Die wirtschaftlichen Verhaltnisse 
Athens vom Ende des peloponnesischen Krieges bis zum 
K6nigsfrieden. Dargest. vor allem auf Grund d. at- 
tischen Redner. 93 pages. Lengericher Handelsdr., 
Lengerich 1939 (Dissertation) 

KorNEMANN, Ernst. Romische Geschichte, Band 2. 
Die Kaiserzeit. vii, 560 pages, 1 map. Kréner, Stutt- 
gart 1939 5.50 M. 


Martin, ANTONIO, and Witty Meyer. Beitrag zur 
Tartessos-Frage. 30 pages, 4 figures. Seville 1939 

Monr, Ericu. Von Miltiades bis Ludendorft. Schlach- 
ten aus der Weltgeschichte. v, 415 pages, charts, 
Diesterweg, Frankfurt a. M. 1940 6.60 M. 

RANKE, von. Geschichte des romischen 
Weltreiches von der Regierung des Kaisers Augustus bis 
zu Konstantin dem Grossem (Weltgeschichte, Ausz.; 
ungekiirtze Textausg.) 395 pages, ill. Hallweg, Stutt- 
gart 1939 6.50 M. 

Ricciorti, G. Histoire d’Israél. Trad. de P. Auvray, 
T. IL: De l’exil a 135 aprés J. C. 365 pages, ill., 7 plates, 
Picard, Paris 1939 85 fr. 

Rossi, GHERARDO, ‘Teatro della Battaglia del Metauro, 
ricostruito nel luogo col testo di Tito Livio..... 16 
pages. Sonciniana, Fano 1939 

SALVATORELLI, Luici. A Concise History of Italy, 
from prehistoric times to our own day, tr. by BERNARD 
Mia. 6&8 pages. Oxford University Press, New 
York n.d. $5 


Copyright 1940. ‘The Italian original, Sommario della storia 
d'Italia, was published at Turin in 1938. 


SCHACHERMEYR, Fritz. Zur Rasse und Kultur im 
minoischen Kreta. 61 pages, 20 figures, 2 maps. Winter, 
Heidelberg 1939 3.40 M. 

ScHEEL, Orro. Ein rémisches Staatsdokument iiber 
die Kimbernsitze. 12 pages. Waser, Bad Segeberg 1938 

SCHOENBECK, HANs VON. Beitrage Religions- 
politik des Maxentius und Constantin. viii, 165 pages, 6 
plates. Dieterich, Leipzig 1939 (Klio, Beiheft 43) 15 M. 

SeckEL, Emi. Die Summa Vindocinensis. Aus d., 
hs. Nachlass hrsg. v. Ertco GENZMER. 69 pages. De 
Gruyter, Berlin 1939 (Abhandlungen d. Preuss. Akad. 
der Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. Je 1939, No. 3) 4.50 M. 

‘TENNERONI, ALBERTO. Vicende storiche della Citta 
di Todi e del suo territorio. Parte II, Todi etrusca, alle 
dipendenze di Roma; Parte ITI, II cristianesimo a Todi; 
Parte IV, Todi dalla caduta dell’Impero Romano fino 
alla sua costituzione a Comune. 115 pages. Tuderte, 
Todi 1939 4 L. 

WiLcKEN, Griechische Geschichte im Rahm- 
en der Altertumsgeschichte. 4th rev. ed. 287 pages, 2 
maps. Oldenbourg, Munich and Berlin 1939 5.50 M. 


ROMAN LAW 


KAsER, Max. R6misches Recht als Gemeinschaits- 
ordnung. 42 pages. Mohr, Tiibingen 1939 1.50 M. 

OstKAmMP, Franz. Die Entwicklung der gerichtlichen 
Beredsamkeit im deutschen Strafprozess, unter Beriick- 
sichtigung der Gerichtsrhetorik der Griechen und 
Rémer. 93 pages. Orthen, K6ln 1939 (Dissertation) 

Zincc, Ernst. <Abriss des rémischen Zivilprozess- 
rechtes. 40 pages. Neuenschwander, Weinfelden 1939 
2 Sw. fr. 

MEDIAEVAL, AUTHORS 

Aeneas Silvius. STanistaAus NELSON. Aecneae 
Silvii de liberorum educatione. A ‘Translation, with an 
Introduction. xi, 231 pages. Catholic University of 
America Press, Washington 1940 (Catholic University 
of America Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin 
Language and Literature, XII) (Dissertation) $2 

Anonymous. Narratio de itinere navali peregrinorum 
Hierosolymam tendentium et Silviam capientium, A.D. 
1189. By CHartes WENDELI. Daviv. Pages 591-676, 1 
plate, 1 map. American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia 1939 (Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, Volume 81, No. 5) 

Bede. Expositio actuum Apostolorum et retractio, 
edited by M. L. W. LarstNer. 221 pages. Mediaeval 
Academy of America, Cambridge 1939 $3.50 


